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SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





ON RAILWAYS. 
— a 

Whoever considers for a moment the vast and 
gigantic projects which are now in contemplation 
for facilitating the relations of commerce, and ex- 
tending the operations of trade, cannot but be struck 
with the power and ingenuity of man. Improve- 
ments in roads have always kept pace with the pro- 
gress of civilization, so that the excellency of the 
former has generally been considered a sure indi- 
eation of the advanced state of the latter. For 
civilization can only be promoted by the constant 
or frequent intercourse of man with his fellow. 
This “renders him mild and tractable to man.” 
Wherever this intercourse exists, trade and all its 
advantages follow. The artificial wants of man, 
which are only known in civilized life, are the great 
and primary causes of trade. These wants arise in 
proportion to the facilities with which they can be 
gratified, for the mind of man is insatiable, and its 
desires are created by the opportunity of gratifica- 
tion. Though the making of roads in England has 
been carried to the highest state of improvement of 
which the principle on which they have been con- 
structed is capable, yet two obstacles,—length of 
time in travelling, and the great expense of it, have 
prevented society deriving from them all the ad- 
vantages of which they are susceptible. In conse- 
quence of these two great evils, the produce of par- 
ticular districts, or the result of provincial talent, 
has been confined to the place in which it first ori- 
ginated, and thus the public has been deprived of 
those comforts which have been only known to par- 
ticular neighbourhoods, and industry has received a 
check from the want of a cheap and rapid method 
of disseminating its operations. 

But here the genius of man has triumphed over 
those difficulties which have hitherto opposed the 
extension of the blessings of nature or the produc- 
tions of art. The introduction of railways will 
form in the history of mechanical sciences, an era as 
interesting as the discovery of steam or gas. But as 
the results of railway communication are not yet 
generally known, a slight glance at the advantages 
which it offers, compared with the disadvantages of 
conveyance by the old system, may not be unin- 
teresting. 

The existing methods of transporting goods and 
passengers from one place to another having re- 
ceived all the improvements of which they are sus- 
ceptible, no greater benefits can ever be derived from 
them than those which we already possess. From 
the means adopted, the power is limited and confined 
to the physical force of a noble animal, which is in- 


able, and the time requisite for travelling any given 
space is a serious consideration in the interests of a 
great and commercial nation. The cost of the for- 
mer being at an average calculation 4d. per mile for 
each person, and the greatest speed attainable for 
any distance being ten milésan hour. This celerity 
again can only be obtained for passengers and small 
parcels of goods, since bulky or heavy articles, which 
must necessarily be transported by canal or waggons, 
cannot be conveyed at the rate of more than twenty 
miles per diem. 

But when we consider the means employed to 
preduce even these limited advantages for travellers, 
when we recollect that a generous and noble animal 
is driven by the lash, at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, with the drag of at least half a ton weight, 
we cannot but deprecate the cruelty of which we 
are the instruments, and try to gain by other methods 
the results of such inhumanity and torture. Many 
horses do not survive six months after they are put 
on the road; and though the average duration is 
three years, yet a great part of this period they run 
blind and lame. 

But if we turn to the advantages which are to be 
obtained by railways, we shall perceive that they are 
many and obvious. 

First,—instead of a long and circuitous route, a 
short and direct line of communication is chosen. 
An engine of considerable power and almost un- 
limited in point of swiftness supersedes the use of 
the horse. The natural obstructions being removed, 
and the moving force being supplied by mechanical 
agency, a celerity is obtained which can never be 
procured in any case by mere animal strength ; nor 
is this latter advantage obtained by the sacrifice of 
any of those considerations which have hitherto 
constituted the pleasures of travelling; for though 


constitute nearly all the necessaries and luxuries of 
life have been confined to their individual proviace ; 
now they will be conveyed in all their freshness to 
the remotest parts of the kingdom and placed within 
the reach of all. Thus the farmer and agriculturist 
will find fresh markets for his produce, while he, in 
return, will obtain all that is necessary to its culti- 
vation with greater facility and at less expense. 
Again, the fabrics of the provincial manufacturer 
become enhanced by the high rate of carriage to re- 
mote and distant parts of the country, so that in 
many cases it acts as an insuperable bar to their 
extension ; but the use of railways will tend to make 
that general which is now particular, and to distri- 
bute equally those productions, whether of nature 
or art, which are the offspring of local advantages. 
Also many places abounding in mineral productions 
remain unexplored, for want of a cheap and an ex- 
peditious mode of conveying their treasures to other 
parts of the country where they would be duly 
appreciated. 

By the general introduction of railways any par- 
ticular place will enjoy the peculiar advantages of 
all: towns will extend with such rapidity their ma- 
nufactures over a larger expanse of country, that 
an increased demand will arise from the facility of 
the supply ; the country again will send its most 
evanescent and fleeting productions to regale and 
benefit the towns, and thus a reciprocity of interests 
will arise from an exchange of commodities equally 
beneficial to the producer and the consumer. 

But there is another and more considerable ad- 
vantage than any yet mentioned to be derived from 
the railway, which is, dispensing with the labours 
of the horse on the common roads. This is an 
object of the first importance ; for, however valuable 
the services of the horse may have been, they are 





the journey is performed in less than half the time 
required on the old system, there is more ease and 
comfort, and less liability to.accident, so that the 
invalid may travel without inconvenience, and the 
timid without apprehension. Again, the mind of 
the most sensitive is not lacerated by the sufferings 
of any part of God’s creation, but perceiving that 
he is moved by mechanical force, the traveller is at 
leisure to contemplate the beauties of nature, while 
his emotions are excited by the rapid succession of 
new scenes, as if he were conveyed by the power of 
enchantment on the car of Medea. 

Nor are railways confined to the mere transport 
of passengers; recent experience has proved that 





capable of further extension. The expenses at- 
tendant'on the system are enormous and unavoid. 








now purchased at too dear a cost, since not only his 
work may be done at an infinitely cheaper rate, but 
the large extent of land which is necessary for his 
support becomes, in consequence of the great in- 
crease of population in a country of limited extent 
like England, absolutely requisite for supplying 
man with the necessaries of life, and, consequently, 
inadequate for the maintenance of the horse. When 
we consider that there are about 200,000 horses em. 
ployed on the high roads in England, what a serious 
reflection arises in the mind as to the quantity of 
food necessary for their support, and the great sur- 
face of ground required for its production ! 

Therefore do railways not only afford instanta. 


goods of the heaviest nature may be conveyed with | neous relief to the country by the employment of 
the same ease and celerity as those of the lightest |the working classes in their formation, but, after 
description ; thus opening a wide field for the spirit |their completion, they contribute essentially to its 
and enterprise of the merchant and manufacturer. | prosperity by the abridgment of physical labour, by 
Hitherto the productions of particular places have} the rapidity of communication, the modicity of their 
been merely local, now they promise te become ge-|rates, and by the non-consumption of the produce 
neral, All articles of a perishable nature which! of the land. 
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at the same time, contributing to the wants and 
pleasures of a larger portion of the community. 
The object of a canal would be to get the ships to 
London, which would serve no other purpose than 
to increase the value of the merchandise, while no- 
thing more is wanted than their cargoes, which may 
be conveyed easily, safely, expeditiously, and cheaply 
by railways. 


Having thus briefly stated the superiority of 
railway communication we will turn our atten 
tion to some of the principal lines now in contem- 
plation. In the first place, the line from Liverpool 
to Manchester, being nearly completed, claims our 
unqualified approbation. Although for want of 
engines it is not in full operation, yet the advan- 
tages derived from it have been so sensibly felt by 
both towns, that they have, in point of fact, almost |} “=== 
become one, the transition of goods and passengers 
being made in almost as short a time as it can be 
from one extremity of London to the other. On 





THE BOUQUET. 
“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that lies them.” 
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this line ten engines are now performing the work of AMERICAN ANNUALS. 
about 2,000 horses, a fact that speaks volumes. 
This will tend more to relieve the country than all 
tl . - m i ze : ‘ ? By the kindness of a friend we are enabled to lay 
> way m4 at | sters can devise. . Bs Ee 
-. ted “ eee ‘ tat anuenia - .. before the readers of the Naleidoscope, an affecting 
> 3 y ve a greater or less degree ; . . : . 
. seg - sen ‘ = ' Br 78 oy" on wp “| tale, which to English readers in general, will have 
» » eo © > © ” r P ‘ A ° . 
eet mera wean en ee rem rom) all the attractions of novelty, as it is copied from 
re anufac . ‘reial empo- ee, : ; : 3 
medina pe ” “seme ae ” on oat i ae Se the Alantic Souvenir for 1831, published in Philadel- 
; such w » the , all its various ae ee _ 
riums; such will be the line, with ail its various! phia, in the United States of America. 
ramifications, from Liverpoo! to liull, and from Gilas- 


gow to Leith ; thus connecting the eastern navigation eA. , THE WRECK 
with the different shores of the Atlantic and the Paci- THE DEAD OF THE WRECK. 


. . . . . —— 
fic ; thus following the tide of commerce in supplying 
: ‘ é BY WILLIAM L. STONE. 
the wants of the whole Western heinisphere and 
—<——- 


our East Indian possessions, and importing, in re- 
turn, in our western‘ports, their various productions, 
and disseminating them throughout the whole king- 
dom. The line again from Southampton to Lon- 
don is, in point of importance, entitled to the high 
est consideration from the great advantages it offers 
to London, and, consequently, to the country at 
large. By this line, communication may be made The twenty-ninth of October, 1828, opened with as 
from London to the British Channel in less than} elegy and as beautiful an autumnal morning as ever 
four hours, and vessels be despatched to sca, and a| dawned upon the plains of Abraham; and, for once, I 
considerable way on their voyage, before they, by | arose ere the sunbeams began to gild the battlements of 
the Thames, could be out of the sight of the smoke | the castle of St. Louis. 

of London. Thus Southampton, which, from its] My spirits were animated, and my feelings unusually 
cheerful and buoyant; for I was this morning to embark 
for the green island of my nativity; and although my 
regiment had so long been stationed in the ancient Cana- 
dian capital, as to allow of my forming many warm 
fricndships and strong attachments, yet the thoughts of 
**home, sweet home,” with all its exhilarating and en- 
: : dearing recollections, were uppermost in my mind. 
from the prevalence of easterly winds, the dangers Bright-eyed fancy too was already pictaring to my ima- 
of coasting, the heavy expense of lighthouses, &c. and gination the joyous welcome which, after three years of 
the difficulties of river navigation, will be entirely | banishment, I hoped in one short nionth to receive from a 
avoided. If these are the advantages it possesses in| doting and beloved mother, and three fond sisters, to say 
times of peace, they are still more considerable in| nothing of another, who, though not yet bound to me by 
times of war, since, in addition to all these, it will | the legal ties of relationship, was an object of my liveliest 
| solicitude, and deepest and tenderest affections. Our 
baggage and private stores had been placed on ship board 
on the preceding day; and nothing remained for the 
morning occupation of the passengers, but to make their 
parting calls, exchange adieus, and embark. The good 
people of this Frenchified city not having broken their 
slumbers, I sallied forth for an early stroll upon the plains 
of Abraham, to take what was probably my last survey, 
the last indeed, of the Martello towers, and the bed of 
glory of Wolfe and Montcalm. A heavy hoar frost 
covered the ground, which sparkled in the early sunbeams 
glancing athwart the plain, as though the turf had been 
studded with countless millions of diamonds, while the 
crisped grass rustled and broke at every step beneath my 
tread. I walked briskly for more than an hour, catching 
| such hasty views as the time would allow, of those objects 
| which appeared most worthy of being treasured up for my 
future reminiscences of this memorable spot. The air was 
cool and bracing, and never did the castle, the citadel 
which crowns the naked precipices overlooking the lower 


A meal was bought 
With blood, and each sat sullenly apart 
Gorging himself in gloom; no love was left; 
All earth was but one thought, and that was death, 
Immediate and inglorious; and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails; men 
Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 
The meagre by the meagre were devour’d.— Byron, 





geographical position, and the facilities it possesses 
for the formation of a capacious harbour, will afford 
an expeditious and a cheap conveyance to London 
for all merehandise coming from the south of Ea- 
rope, the Levant, the East-Indies, and the whole 
Western World; and by this means the delay arising 





not only less expose our commerce to the annoyance 
of the enemy, but offer a greater facility to the 
Government for carrying on more effectively and 
expeditiously its operations, With this view Go- 





vernment has long contemplated the design of form- 
ing a mode of conveyance by a canal for ships from 
Portsmouth to London; but all the plans hitherto 
formed have been abandoned either as inadequate 
or impracticable. ‘The want of sufficient water for 
such a purpose, the delay in passing through the 
numerous locks, and the great injury ships receive 
from artificial channels, (witness the ship canal to 
Amsterdam,) the length of time consumed by inland 


navigation, and the enormous expense of the process, 
have justly contributed to compel the country to 


abandon the undertaking. But, if there is a neces 
sity for so gigantic a project, how pleasing it must | 
be to tind that all the results of so stupendous a 
work can be obtained by a proc 


expensive, and infinitely more ex 


‘ious, and yet, 4 river, lies apparently embosomed among the surround- 


re simple, less town the beautiful bay, which, though but a section of 


———— 
ing heights like a lake,—the town beneath, or the land. 
scape abroad, look so beautiful, so imposing, so magnifi. 
cent. Returning to my quarters, as a thousand dense 
musses of smoke came curling and rolling upward fiom 
the chimneys of the town at my feet, a bountiful breakfast 
was soon despatched. The usual civilities between parting 
friends having been interchanged, by twelve o'clock | 
found myself safely on board the barque Granicus, just as 
the sailors were beginning to haul ber into the stream, to 
the deep, sonorous cry of ** Yo, heave O !” 

By one o’clock our vessel began slowly to drop down the 
bay. It was just at the close of that most beautiful por. 
tion of an American autumn called the Indian summer, 
The sun imparted a genial warmth during the middle 
hours of the day ; a thin, light blue haze yet hung on the 
verge of the distant landscape; the current of air was ine 
sufficient to ruffle the bosom of the waters; and our sails 
hung flapping lazily against the masts and rigging, 
Floating thus quietly and gently down the stream, an 
agreeable opportunity was afforded for taking one more 
survey from the water of this picturesque city, the rugged 
scenery, and the imposing sweep of structures by which it 
is surrounded. The lower town is built upon a long, nar. 
row piece of ground between the river and the base of the 
precipitous rocks, upon whose naked summits stand the 
castle and citadel, as before mentioned. These rude 
heights ; the delightful villages of neat white cottages, in. 
terspersed with more elegant mansions, scattered thickly 
upon the margin of the water; the grotesque assemblage 
of houses, of every possible description ot the irregular 
orders of architecture; the ** castle in the air,” hanging 
upon the verge of the precipice two hundred feet above; 
the frowning battlements of Cape Diamond beyond, more 
than a hundred feet higher still; and the ranges of moun. 
tains, whose dark crests were now obscured by the mist 
floating in the azure distance ; all combined to make up a 
spectacle of surpassing grandeur and beauty, upon which 
I gazed intently, and for a long time, with those emotions 
of melancholy pleasure felt when parting from scenes and 
friends that are dear. 

Passing point Levi, I caught another and a final viewo 
the beautiful cascade at Montmorenci, whose bright, un- 
wearied waters have for ages been leaping from an cleva. 
tion of more than two hundred feet, like a continuous tor- 
rent of liquid silver, into its deep, rocky bed below. 

The course of the St. Lawrence, from Quebec to the 
ocean, is north-east. The morning following our embark- 
ation found us not yet below the eastern extremity of the 
charming isfind of Orleans, and owing to a continued 
slumber of the winds, our descent of the river was, for 
several days, unusually slow. There were eight passen+ 
gers on board,—a lady with one child and a waiting. 
woman, another female with two children, and a gentle- 
man passenger beside myself. These, with the captain, 
his mate, thirteen seamen and boys, and the cook, made 
up the number of twenty-three souls on board of the 
Granicus. Our barque was a snug, comfortable vessel, 
and though we were all, of course, anxious to be making 
more rapid headway than the current favoured us with 
during the calm, yet the weather continued pleasant for 
the season, and the time was passed as agreeably as could 
have been expected under the circumstances. 

The morning after the eighth of November found us 
not yet one hundred miles from Quebec, enveloped in one 
of those heavy fogs, a sure precursor, at this advanced 
season of extreme cold, and so dense as to circumscribe 
our vision within the distance of a very few yards. Indeed, 
the bows of our ship could not be seen from the com- 
panion-way, and the topmasts were lost in the thick, 
palpable obscure. In this situation, it became necessary 
to let go our anchors, since considerations of prudence 
would not allow our ship even to float down by the gentle 
operation of the tides and current. Thus we lay em- 
bargoed for nearly a week, without once catching a glimpse 
of the sun by day, or the stars by night. But during the 
morning watch of the fourteenth, a smart breeze sprang 
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up from the north east, directly in our teeth, which soon 
cleared the atmosphere of the fog, and by sunrise had in- 
creased to a heavy blow. All diligence was used in raising 
our anchors and getting under way ; but the weather hav- 
ing become suddenly and severely cold, the change was 
sensibly felt, and the motions of the seamen, though 


inured to the northern navigation, were, consequently, stiff 


and heavy. We continued to beat slowly against the wind 
during the day, sometimes losing by one tack all that we 
had gained by the preceding. The cold increased every 
instant, and the wind, which towards noon chopped round 
tothe N.N. W. before evening blew a gale, surcharged 
with frost as biting and keen as though just let loose from 
the Arctic regions. 
All possible care and attention were now requisite to 
keep the ship from driving upon the lee shore, until our 
entrance upon the broader expanse of the gulf should give 
us more sea-room. But as the river widened the sea be- 
gan to run high and irregular, causing the ship to roll and 
pitch with great violence. Night was closing around us; the 
clouds hung above in portentously black and heavy masses; 
andthe supposed neighbourhood of islands rendered it neces- 
sary to close-reef our sails, let go our anchors again, and 
lie by for the night. And a most boisterous and frig!tful 
night it was; for before morning the ship was found to 
have parted her cables, and was drifting at the mercy of 
the tempest. I will not speak of the anxiety and terror of 
the passengers, to say nothing of the captain and crew, 
during this fearful night. Would to God that these had 
been the only terrors and sufferings they were fated to en- 
counter, and of which, if my strength and reason endure, 
I shall have to speak, before I conclude this narrative. 
Morning at length returned; but the tempest continued 

to rage with unabated fury. The sea wore the black and 
angry aspect usual in cold weather, and the waters of the 
Gulf rose with each succeeding blast, wave after wave, 
higher and yet higher, until, heaving up like dark moun- 
tains, their crests broke, and dashed in foaming spray over 
the bows of the ship. The waters at every plunge con- 
gealed instantly upon the rigging and timbers of the vessel, 
as well as the clothes of the seamen and such of the pas- 
sengers as chose to face the danger upon the deck. The 
consequence was, that the sails and running rigging were 
soon rendered unyielding, and, of course, the ship was 
nearly unmanageable. The sailors, encased, as it were, 
in ice, were soon fatigued and benumbed; and the 
planks were so slippery that, with every roll, those on deck 
lost their feet. Worse than all, one hardy fellow, being 
sent aloft upon some critical point of duty, fell his whole 
length upon the deck, his head striking the capstan with a 
force that dashed out his brains, and scattered them in all 
directions. A few convulsive movements of his limbs, a 
slight quivering of his flesh, and all the bodily sufferings 
of poor Tom were over. Without shroud, or priest, or 
funeral rites, his remains were cast into the deep, now 








impaired their energies; and the dread with which they 
cast their wistful looks towards the bleak and rocky shore 
of Mount Joli, gave us some cause to apprehend that ter- 
ror would contribute still further to unman them. 

But our struggle with the angry element was drawing 
nearer to a close than, as yet, we had any reason to imagine. 
The ice had increased upon the ship’s timbers, so thet the 
helm could scarcely be moved, and the motion was too 
violent to allow of its being cleared away. We had now 
begun to enter upon the broader expanse of the Gulf, 
when, sudden as the thunder-clap, and furious as a hurri- 
cane, a blast of wind, sweeping through the Straits of Bel- 
leisle, struck our ship upon the starboard quarter with 
such resistless force, that our icy ropes snapped like 
threads, and away went our foremast and bowsprit. 

Before these could be cleared from the wreck, another 
gust, more furious, if possible, than the former, carried 
away our mainmast with a tremendous crash, and the 
mizenmast was stripped of its canvass, now torn, and fly- 
ing in tatters to the gale. Nor was this all. ‘Three more 
of our bravest and hardiest seamen were plunged irretriev- 


into foam by the fury of the storm, were dashing over us 
in immense winding sheets of spray, added to which were 
large quantities of drift-ice, that had been forced through 
the northern straits by the gale. Poor fellows! they were 
seen no more. 

All hope seemed now to be lost. The captain, the sur- 
vivors of his crew, and the male passengers, stood motion- 
less, gazing on each other in utter amazement and despair. 
The females, whom the inclemency of the weather had 
confined to their births, had been in ignorance of the ex- 
tent of our perils, but could be kept in such ignorance 
no longer. ‘They shrieked not, but clasping their hands, 
and pressing their children more closely to their bosoms, 
gazed upwards with looks of supplication and terror, and 
heaving deep-drawn sighs, sunk back in despair upon 
their pillows. To amend the mischief of this terrible dis- 
aster was out of the question ; nor, exhausted as all were, 
by cold and fatigue, was it possible for us even to erect 
jurymasts, while the storm raged with such madness and 
fury. Nothing more could be done than to clear the wreck, 
and leave ourselves to the care of Providence, and the 
mercy of the waves, obedient only to his control, who 
could shield us from the blast’s dread onset. 

With the approach of night, the gale had in some mea- 
sure exhausted its fury, and its violence was partially 
abated; but, as if there could be no diminution of the 
horrors of our situation, a new peril approached with the 
gathering darkness. ‘To our further consternation it was 
discovered that we had sprung a leak, and the water was 
making rapidly in the hold. The pumps were instantly 
manned, but to little effect. The water increased; and 
before midnight it was found that the preservatioa of our 
lives, even for another hour, depended upon taking to the 








Wrought into a whirlwind of foam, at the same instant, 
when, by a sudden lurch of the ship, a starting creak was 
heard in her trembling timbers, while a heavy surge swept 
along the deck, and washed away the blood of our late 
stout-hearted comrade. 

We had now to encounter another source of uneasiness, 
if not of positive difficulty. In our endeavours to keep our 
strugeling bark from being blown upon the southern coast 
of the river, we had inadvertently run into the northern 
passage, between the island of Anticosti and the Labrador 
shore. This channel is but little known, it being always 
avoided by navigators if possible. The sailors, moreover, 
have a superstitious belief that the storm spirit hovers 
around the cloud-capped and desolate summit of Mount 
Joli, which will not suffer any vsssel to be navigated safely 
through the dangerous passage ; and the number of wrecks 
annually occurring in this region seem to justify their ap- 
prehensions, if not the soundness of their philosophy, in 


long-boat, regardless of the fragments of floating ice and 
the yet heavy swell of the sea. It was clear that we could 
not be many leagues from the castern part of Anticosti ; 
and the wind, which still swept in a stiff breeze down 


ably into a watery bed; for the billows of the Gulf, lashed | 


every soul, with our little effects, was safely landed’ 
stiffened with cold and exhausted with fatigue. But on 
looking back upon the yet angry waters, not a vestige.of 
the ship could be seen. The winds yet blew with suili- 
cient violence to madden the waves, which sounded heavily 
upon the ear, as they broke on the shore in feathery foam. 
All around was wildness, solitude, and desolation. 

But the sailors knew the ground; and the universal joy 
at our escape trom the perils of the winds and the deep, 
rendered us comparatively happy. True, we were cold, 
some amongst us frost-bitten, and we were cast ashore, 
destitute, upon a barren and cheerless island, at a most 
inclement season of the year, the severity of which was 
hourly increasing ; yet there was not a heart amongst us 
that was not swelling with gratitude to that Almighty 
Being who rides upon the whirlwind and directs the storm, 
for our almost miraculous escape. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


INTELLIGENCE OF CAPTAIN ROSS. 

We copy the following paragraph from that valuable, 
interesting, and entertaining scientific work, Jameson's 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, the proprietors of 
which, most liberally, continue to forward their work regu- 
larly to our Apprentices’ and Mechanics’ Library.— Edit. 

ale 
‘Two accounts of the progress of Captain Ross's ex. 
ploratory voyage have reached us. We give them as 
communicated to us. According to the one account, 
Captain Ross was met with in Baftin’s Bay, in August, 
1829, where, having suffered damage, during hard weather, 
| he fortunately was enabled, from the wreck of a Green- 
| land ship, to refit. He afterwards steered northward, and 
| has not since been heard of.—The other account represents 

our adventurous commander and his brave crew as having 
| been forced back to Lively Bay, in Baffin’s Bay, where 
they spent last winter.” 








Tradition of the Red Sea.—The superstition of the 
neighbourhood (a point in the Red Sea, which is remark- 
| able for the furious gusts to which it is almost continually 
| subject) ascribes it to a supernatural, and not to any phy- 
| sical cuuse; for this being, according to received tradition, 
| the spot where the chosen people under Moses passed over, 
the ignorant imagine that, since it was also here that the 
host of Pharaoh was swallowed up, their restless spirits 
still remain at the bottom of the deep, and are continually 
busied in drawing down mariners to their destruction—a 
notion so received among all the seafaring people along 
that coast, that it would be quite in vain to argue against 
it.— Adventures of Giovanni Finati. 





Curious Orthography.—A farmer in the country lately 
made out a bill to a person who had employed him, and 
whose Christian name was Jacob. It would puzzle some 
people, more learned than the farmer, to endeavour to put 
tive letters together, none of which are in the word 
** Jacob,” and make it sound as well, as **Gekup,” which 
was the way the farmer spelt it—The Tatler, 

Frozen Potatoes.—\n the time of frost, the only pre- 
caution necessary 1s, to retain the potatocs ina pertectly 
dark place, for some days after the thaw has commenced, 
In America, where they are sometimes frozen as hard as 
stones, they rot, it thawed in open day; butif thawed in 
darkness they do not rot, and lose very little of their 











the channel between Newfoundland and Labrador, would 
probably drive the boat thither, could she live upon the 
water. A few clothes, and a small quantity of provisions, 
were all that theurgency of the case would allow us to 
take from the ship. In saving these the females (whose 
courage and energy, after the first shock produced by the 
disaster had subsided, gathered strength with the increase 
of danger) were our most thoughtful providers, and most 
effective assistants. At length, but not till the ship began 
evidently to go down, men, women, and children were 
hurried, cold and shivering, into the boat, which was 


natural odour and properties —Zecucil /ndust. xiv, 81, 
as quoted in Jameson's Edinburgh New Phil. Journal. 


Unicorns.—An Italian gentleman, named Barthema, 
said to be entitled to implicit credit, who has just returned 
from Africa, states, that he saw two unicorns at Mecca, 
which had been sent as a present from the King of Ethi- 
opia to the Sultan. —Hobart’s Town Courier, 

A New Classical Reading.—A merchant at Glasgow 
having failed, in consequence of over-spe culation, fell into 
low spirits, and was recommended by his physician, to go 
to Leith, and drink the medicinal waters there ** Ah, 
well!” said his wife, ** 1 trust that will drive his ill luck 








cleared from the wreck, and in this forlorn condition com- 
mitted to the wild waves. Just as morning light was | 
breaking upon us, our boat struck upon a sandy beach, 





out of his memory, for I’ve always read that the waters 
of Leith (Lethe) are good to make people forget things.” 





The Use of Herocs.—** God sometimes sends a famine, 


attributing these disasters to the influence of some powerful | on the north-eastern point of Anticosti, and from the force | .ometimes a pestilence, and sometimes a hero, for the chas- 
supernatural agent. The incessant fatigues of our crew, | of the surge, was wedged between masses of ice, which had tisement of mankind—none of them, surely, for their ad- 
night and day, during the protracted tempest, had visibly | been driven ashore in the gale. By dint of great exertion, © miration.”"—Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 
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THE FLOWER FORGET-ME-NOT. 
—_—- 
Two lovers were loitering along the margin of a lake, 

on a fine summer evening; when the maiden discovered 
some flowers of the miosotis growing on the water, close 
to the bank of an island, at some distance from the shore. 
She expressed a desire to possess them, when her knight, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, plunged into the water, and 
swimming to the spot, cropped the wished-for plant ; but 
his strength was unable to fulfil the object of his achieve- 
ment; and feeling that he could not regain the shore, al- 
though very near it, be threw the flowers upon the 
bank, and, casting a last affectionate look upon his lady 
love, he said, ** Forget me not!” and was buried in the 
water.—Mill’s Chivalry. 

Flower of remembrance fond, the token, 

Whisperer of hearts by sorrow broken; 

Last gift of Love, thine origin of woe 

Who that has learnt could check the tears’ warm flow, 

The rushing current of regret restrain, 

Or banish grief, since grief was ever vain l—= 

Alas, alas! the bootlessness of woe 

Who that e’er wept doves not too dearly know !— 


Yet would not tears be tears, or sorrow grief, 

Was knowledge of their uselessness relicf; 

*Tis from their utter hopelessness, confest, 

Keener the arrow rankles in the breast; 

And deeper, from that source, the current flows, 
And higher swells the tide of human woes, 

Until the giant billows’ furious roll 

Whelm, in the depths profound, the stricken sou)! 


Sad was thine origin, betraying flower! 

And beauty bailed thee in il]-omened hour ; 
sought to possess, nor deemed, with anguish rife, 
Thy price must be, alas, her Lover's life!— 

Een now, methinks, his struggling form I see; 
His gaze that met her look of agony !— 

In terror see him sinking slow, and hear 

The death-wrung farewell borne upon the alr, 
As close the parted waters o'er his head, 

And weeping Naiads smooth his narrow bed! — 


*‘ Forget me not !" how oft by passion spoken, 
Ah me! by passion, too, how frequent broken !— 
Forget me not, the passing spirit’s wall; 

Forget me not, still sighs the moaning gale, 
From wanderer wafted, to far country gone, 

Fated, it may be, never to return! — 
Forget me not, the clinging heart's sole prayer, 
Fond, last petition in its great despair ! 

And etill, “Forget me not !” the farewell cry 
Of suffering Nature in ber agony !— 


Dear token flower of love, and saddest woe, 
Be ever thine luxuriantly to blow; 
Thine office, Beauty's radiant locks to braid, 
And consecrate mortality’s dim shade: 
$t#@) thine, to hearts by separation riven, 
To breathe of union in all glorious heavens 
Until, with chaos mingling, thine to die, 
And Memory give to lmmor «lity! 

bowc! poe! 





ALLAN RAMSAY, 

A Scottish Poet's account of himself, in a Poem addressed to Mr. 
James Arbuckle; being @ more correct edition of that Poem 
than what has appeared in the London Mirror. 

—>— 
Imprimis, then for tallness, I 
Am five feet four inches high ; 
A black-a-vie’d, snod, dapper, fellow, 
Nor lean, nor overlaid wi’ tallow; 
Wi’ phiz of a‘Morocco cat, 
Resembling a late man of wit, 
Auld gabbet spec, wha-was sae cunning, 
To be a dummie ten years running. 
Then for the fabric of my mind, 
*Tis mair to mirth than grief inclin’d: 
I rather choose to laugh at folly, 
Than show dislike by melancholy ; 
Weel judging a sour heavy face 
Is not the truest mark of grace. 
I hate a drunkard and a glutton, 
Yet I’m) nae fae to wine and mutton: 
Great tables ne’er engaged my wishes 
When crowded with o’er mony dishes; 
A healthy stomach sharply set 
Prefers a black-sey pipin het. 
I never could imaginc’t vicious 
Of afair fame to be ambitious: 
Proud to be thought a comic Poet, 
And let a judge of numbers know it, ; 
I court oceasion thus to show it. 
Second of thirdly—pray take heed, 
Ye's get ashort swatch of my creed. 
To fellow method negatively, 
Ye ken takes place of positively; 
Weel then, I’m neither Whig nor Tory, 
Nor credit give to purgatory. 
Frae twenty-five to five and forty, 
My muse was neither sweer nor derty, 
My Pegasus would break his tether, 
E’en at the shaking of a feather, 
And through ideas scour like dri ft, 
6treaking his wings up to the lift; 
Then, then my soul was in a low, 
That gart my members safely row; 
But eild and judgment ’gin to say 
Let be your sangs, and learn to pray. 
EEE 
A BALLAD. 
Of « Young Man that would read unlawful Books, and hew he 
was punished. 
VERY PITHY AND PROFITABLE. 


(From Metrical Tales, §c. by Robert Southey.) 


Cornelius Agrippa went out one day, 

His Study he lock'd ere he went away, 

And he gave the key of the door to his wife, 
And charg’d her to keep it lock’d, on her life. 


And if any one ask my Study to see, 

I charge you trust them not with the key, 
Whoever may beg, and entreat, and implore, 
On your life let nobody enter that door. 


There liv’d a young man in the house who in vain 
Access to that Study had sought to obtain, 

And he begg’d and pray’d the books to see, 

Till the foolish woman gave him the key. 


On the Study-table a book there lay, 

Which Agrippa himself had been reading that day 
The letters were written with blood within, 

And the leaves were made of dead men’s skin. 


And these horrible leaves of magic between 
Were the ugliest pictures that ever were seen, 
The likeness of things so foul to behold, 

That what they were is not fit to be told, 


The young man, he began to read 

He knew not what, but he would proceed, 
When there was heard a sound at the door 
Which as he read on grew wore and more. 





And more and more the knocking grew, 

The young man knew not what to do; 

But trembling in fear he sat within, 

Till the door was broke and the Devil came in. 


Two hideous horns on his head he had got 
Like iron heated nine times red hot; 

The breath of his nostrils was brimstone blue, 
And his tail like a fiery serpent grew. 


‘* What would’st thou with me?” the Wicked One eried, 
But not a word the young man replied; 

Every hair on his head was standing upright 

And his limbs like a palsy shook with affright. 


« What would’st thou with me?” cried the Author of il, 
But the wretched young man was silent still; 

Not a word had his lips the power to say, 

And his marrow seem’d to be melting away. 


“What would’st thou with me?” the third time he cries 
Anda flash of lightning came from his eyes, 
And he lifted his griffin claw in the air, 
And the young man had not strength for a prayer, 
His eyes red fire and fury dart, 
As out he ture the young man’s heart 
He grinn’d a horrible grin at his prey, 
And ina clap of thunder vanish’d away. 
THE MORAL, 


Henceforth let all young men take heed 
How in a Conjurer’s books they read. 








THE GERMAN WAR SONG.* | 
—_ 
TRANSLATED BY J. MONTGOMERY. 
(From the Anthology,) 


Heaven speed the righteous sword ! 
And Freedom be the word ! 
Come! Brethren, hand in hand, 
Fight for your father-land. 
Germania from afar, 

Invokes her sons to war; 

Awake! put forth your powers, 
And victory must be ours. 

On to the combat, on! 

Go where your sires have gone: 
Their might unspent remains, 
Their pulse is in our veins, 

On to the battle, on! 

Rest will be sweet anon; 

The slave may yield, may fly, 
We conquer, or we die, 

O Liberty! thy form 

Shines through the battle storm; 
Away with fear, away, 

Let Justice win the day. 





@ The simple and sublime original of these stanzas, with 
the fine air by Himmel, became the national song of Ger- 
many, and was sung by soldiers especially, during the latter 
campaigns of the war, when Bonaparte was twice dethroned, 
and Europe finally delivered from French predominance. 








[From the recently-published Memoir of the late Dr. 
Currie, by his son, W. W. Currie, Esq.]} 
EPITAPH, 
BY PROFESSOR SMYTH, 
ON THE TOMB OF DR. CURRIE, AT SIDMOUTH. 
—_— 

The humbler virtues, which the friend endear, 
The soften’d worth which wakes affection’s tear, 
And all that brightens in life’s social day, 
Lost in the shades ef death, may pass away. 
Fast comes the hour, when no fond heart shall know 
How lov'd was once the sacred dust below: 
Here cease the triumphs which the grave obtains; 
The man may perish, but the sage remains. 
Freedom and Peace shall tell to many an age 
Thy warning counsels, thy prophetic page. 
Art, taught by thee, shall @er the burning frame 
The healing freshness pour, and bless thy name: 
And Genius proudly, while to Fame she turns, 
Shall twine thy laurels with the wreath of Buna, 
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BISHOP BRUNO. 
—— 
From Metrical Tales, §c. by Robert Southey, 


‘s Bruno, the bishop of a ee sailing in the 
river of Danubius, with Henry the Third, then Emperor, 
being not far from a place which the Germanes call Ben 
seradel, or the devouring gulfe, which is neere unto Grinon, 
acastlein Austria, a spirit was heard clamouring aloud, 
« Ho, ho, Bishop Bruno, whither art thou travelling ? but 
dispose of thyselfe how thou pleasest, thou shalt be my 
ey and spoile.” At the hearing of these words they 
were all stupified, and the Bishop with the rest crost and 
blest themselves. The issue was, that within a short time 
after, the Bishop feasting with the Emperor ina castle 
belonging to the Countesse of Esburch, a rafter fell from 
the roof of the chamber wherein they sate, and strooke 
him dead at the table.” 
Heywood’s Hierarchie of the blessed Angels. 


Bishop Bruno awoke in the dead midnight, 
And he heard his heart beat loud with affright: 
He dreamt he had rung the palace bell, 

And the sound it gave was his passing knell. 


Bishop Bruno smiled at his fears so vain, 

He turned to sleep and hedreamt again: 

He rung at the palace gate once more, 

And Death was the porter that opened the door. 


He started up at the fearful dream, 

And he heard at his window the screech owl seream ! 
Bishop Bruno slept no more that night, 

Oh! glad was he when he saw the day light! 


Now he goes forth in proud array, 

For he with the Emperor dines to-day; 
There was not a Baron in Germany 
That went with a nobler train than he. 


Before and behind his soldiers ride, 

The people throng’d to see their pride; 

They bow’d the head, and the knee they bent, 
But nobody blest him as he went. 


So he went on stately and proud, 

When he heard a voice that cried aloud, 

Ho! ho! Bishop Bruno! you travel with glee, 
But I would have you know, you travel to me ! 


Behind and before, and on either side, 

He look'd, but nobody he espied : 

And the Bishop at that grew cold with fear, 
For he heard the words distinct and clear. 


And when he rung at the palace bell, 
He almost expected to hear his knell ; 
And when the porter turn’d the key, 

He almost expected death to see. 


But soon the Bishop recover’d his glee, 
For the Emperor welcomed him royally; 
And now the tables were spread, and there 
Were choicest wines and dainty fare. 


And now the Bishop had blest the meat, 

When a voice was heard as he sat in his seat,— 
With the Emperor now you are dining in glee, 
But know, Bishop Bruno! you sup with me! 


The Bishop then grew pale with affright, 
And suddenly lost his appetite ; 

All the wine and dainty cheer 

Could not comfort his heart so sick with fear, 


But by little and litle recovered he, 

For the wine went flowing merrily, 

And he forgot his former dread, 

And his cheeks again grew rosy red. 
When he sat down to the royal fare 
Bishop Bruno was the saddest man there; 
But when the masquers entered the hall, 
He was the merriest man of all. 


Then from amid the masquers crowd 

There went a voice hollow and loud, — 

You have past the day, Bishop Bruno, with glee! 
But you must pass the night with me! 


His cheek grows pale and his eye-balls glare, 

And stiff round his tonsure bristles his hair; 

With that there came one from the masquers band, 
And took the Bishop by the hand, 

The bony hand suspended his breath, 

His marrow grew cold at the touch of death ; 

On saints in vain he attempted to call, 


Z0LOPHON, 
—_— 


(From the Harmonicon.) 
When Lord Stanhope first launched his model-boat on 
the Serpentine no one expected to see the time when steam 
and paddles should suffice to carry ‘a tall ship’’ across 
the broad Atlantic. As little did we, when we were first 
amused by that very pretty musical toy, the German 
olina, anticipate that, within three years, we should hear 
such an instrument as the Zolophon. In shape, size, and 
compass, it is the counterpart of a cabinet piano-forte, 
having six octaves of keys extending from FF toF; and 
its sounds are produced by a series of metallic springs, set 
in vibration by the action of the air produced from a bel- 
lows. It has three pedals—one for filling the wind chest, 
and others regulating the swell. The tone of this instru- 
ment, particularly in the middle and lower parts of its 
compass, is among the most beautiful we have ever heard, 
and much superior, both in body and quality, to that of 
any chamber-organ of equal size; added to which, the 
olophon has the inestimable advantage of never varying 
its pitch or getting out of tune.—Aarmonicon. 
¢& When we heard the first rude mouth-olian, with 
which we are now so bored in the streets, imperfect as the 
instrument was, we expressed the opinion that a noble 
keyed instrument would be soon constructed on the prin- 
ciple of that toy ; nor were we mistaken, as a great variety 
of finger organs have been made in London on this prin- 
ciple; and our townsman, Mr. Nixon, has succeeded in 
producing one which is decidedly superior to any of them, 
as has been acknowledged by several competent judges, 
who have heard them all. Mr. Adams, whose ingenious 
and pleasing lectures on music lately gave so much satis- 
faction in Liverpool, gave the preference to the organ of 
Mr. Nixon, which was first described in the Liverpool 

Mercury of June 11, 1830.—E£dit. Kal. 
ee —————————————————EEEE 

ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

To the Editor of the London Times. 

S1r,—Our heavens seem really to partake of the commo- 
tions of the times,—First, the aurora borealis has appeared 
fora length of time, (several months) and with a brilliance 
scarcely ever before equalled; next, a comet of un- 
usual size and splendour; and, last evening, I observed a 
phenomenon which, considering the time of the year, is, 
from all that I have read of it, equally, if not more, un- 
common than either of the preceding ; I am, therefore, 
desirous of inviting the attention of the scientific to it.— 
About six o’clock, the sky being exceedingly clear, a yel- 
lowish white light, probably from 12 to 18 or 20 degrees 
broad at its base, rose from the horizon, about W. 8. W. 
half S., and ascended to near the star Alpha Arietis. It 
of course lay nearly in the zodiac. Towards the top it 
grew narrower, but pot with any degree of regularity. It 
was faint, and on lopking directly towards it, like a comet's 
tail, became, especially near its extremity, invisible. This, 
at first, caused me to imagine it to be akin to the northern 
lights; but on directing my eyes to objects on one side of 
it, I perceived a steadiness which convinced me of my 
error. One extremity appeared very nearly to unite, and 


light of the latter was, however, much whiter, but at first 
not greater, than that of the former. This phenomenon 
continued (but diminishing in intensity and length) until 
about seven o’clock, at which time the sky became sud- 
denly overcast. The smallest stars were distinctly visible 
through it. Unless this be the zodiacal light, I do not 
know what it can be; but the circumstances of this light, 
as far as I have heard, never appearing, except at the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes, throws a doubt over it which 
I should be happy to see resolved.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, JoHNn HERAPATH. 

Cranford, January 12. 

A Comet.—Mr. Herapath, in a letter addressed to the 
editor of the Times, says, **I beg to inform you that, at 
a little after six this morning, (Iriday) [ observed a bril- 
liant comet in the east, a few degrees above the horizon. 
It appeared to equal stars of the second magnitude in splen- 
dour, and had a tail of from one to two degrees long. At 
about a quarter to seven it was 60 deg. 49 min. from Arc- 
turus, and 52 deg. 44 min. from Alpha to Lyra, so that, b 
a rough projection, its place was Sagittarius 224 deg, wit 


form an angle at the horizon with the Via Lactea. The| - 


THE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 
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** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
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SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXXXV¥. 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 








White. 
1 Queen ......A—2 
If he take Knight with 
Bishop, you take Castle 
with Queen, and mate 
immediately ; but if 
2 Pawn.........G—6(ora) 
8 King .........G—8 
4 King .........G—7 
5 King ......6.G—8 


Black. 
1 Knight......G—6 


2 Castle ......H—1X 

3 Queen ......G—7X 

4 Bishop....,.E—5X 

5 Castle ......H—8X 
MATE. 

2 Knight......E—7 

8 Queen ......G—7 

4 Bishop......E-—5>< 
MATE, 


(A) 2 King .........G—8 
3 King ........H—8 
4 King ...4.....G—7 





SITUATION FOR 8TUDY CCXXXVI. 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 


In this position White had the move and took Pawn, 
Black interposed Queen. How is White to win ? 





Black, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
































Barometer | Extreme] Thermo-| Extreme State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8|Heat du. Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day, at Noon, Noon, 
Jan, | 
5 }29 75) 35 0} 37 0} 40 O S.E. |Cloudy. 
6 | 30 20] 32 0} 35 O| 39 O.| N.E. | Fair, 
7 |}30 40/ 31 0; 33: 0/39 O- S.E. |Fair. 
8 | 30 40|} 33 0} 36 0} 41 O S.W. Fair. 
9 | 3016! 34 OO} 38 O| 42 O N.W. Cloudy, 
10 | 29 87| 37 0} 39 O| 43 O ELN.E. Fair. 
11 }29 98) 33 0} 34 0] 36 OU EK. Fatr. 
TIDE TABLE. 
Days. Morn. Even. | Height. Festivals, &¢, 
h. m.jh, m.jft. in. 
Tuesday --18) } 31] 1 52/17 8 |Prigea. 
Wednesdayl9| 2 13) 2 34/16 11 
Thursday 20) 2 57| 3 20/16 3 |Fabian. 
Friday ----21| 3 47} 4 18/15 3 |Agnes.—{Moon’s 1st gtr.) 
Saturday --22| 4 48) 5 21/14 6 |Vincent. 
Sunday ----23] 5 59/6 40/14 4 |3d Sunday after Epiphany, 
Monday --24| 7 ab § até 4 
Tuesday .-25) 8 2 015 2 !Conversion of St. Paul, 

















Bishop Bruno fel] dead in the palace hall, 





11 deg. north latitude.’ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICHS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE MAJOR- 
GENERAL MACQUARIE, 

—— - 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Our flourishing Colony of New South Wales, &c. 
&c. in the great southern Continent, commonly called 
Australia, or Austral-Asia, is becoming so important in 
the scale of our colonies abroad, that I am inclined to 
think, that a short narrative of the life and services of one 
of its late governors, who devoted twelve years of his 
existence to the melioration of that part of his Majesty's 
dominions, will be acceptable to many, if not to all the 
readers of your scientific and entertaining miscellany ; the 
more 60, a8 in almost all the accounts from that Colony, 
we read of Macquarie harbour, Macquarie plains, &c. &c. 
In this reading and scrutinizing age, the mind is na- 
turally eager to know something of a person whose name 
and services in that Colony will be traasmitted to pos- 
terity with eclat in theannals of that to be mighty empire! 
I shall only take leave to advert to what the writer of the 
accompanying memoir has omitted, and what the Prince 
of English biographers considered a material defect in 
writing lives. General Macquarie, in person, was tall; 
above six feet; with a dignified aspect, that commanded 
respect, love, and admiration. His appearance and man- 
ner were 80 pre-possessing, that whoever saw him would 
be apt to conclude that that man was born to command. 
In his presence, petulance was awed into respectfulness. 
In company, he was always the Chesterfield of the party, 
possessing that nobleman’s ease and politeness, without 
his artfulness and duplicity. 

Herewith I send the memoir, as well as a poem written 
in Sydney, on the Governor's return from visiting the 
southern settlements of that Colony.—I am, &c. &c. 

Duke-street, Dec. 15, 1830. VERITAS. 








[From the Londen Magazine of October 1, 1824.) 

** Amongst the great and the good who have lately been 
called from this world of care and anxiety, we regret to 
have to record the name of Lauchlan Macquarie, Esq. of 
Jarvisfield, in the Island of Mull, a Major-General in the 
army, and late Governor and Commander-in. Chief of his 
Majesty’s colony of New South Wales, and its dependen- 
cies. Few have died more regretted by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances, and none more beloved or 
respected. 

** General Macquarie was born in the Island of Mull, on 
the 3lst December, 1762, was lineally descended from the 
ancient family of Macquarie of Macquarie, and nearly 


when he was appointed Capt.-Lieutenant, in December ; 
and for seventeen years he continued to serve in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, and in different parts of Hindostan, 
under the respective commands*of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, Sir William Meadows, Sir Alured Clarke, Lord 
Harris, Sir Robert Abercromby, Lord Lake, James Bal- 
four, James Stuart, and Oliver Nicolls. Having pur- 
chased his Company in the 77th, he received the brevet 
rank of Major in May, 1796, and the effective Majority of 
the 86th regiment in March, 1801, with the brevet rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel on the 9th of November of that 
year. In the year 1805, he got the Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of the 73d, then a bigiland regiment; in 1810, the rank 
of Colonel in the army, and in 1813, was made a Major- 
General. He was present at the first siege of Seringa- 
patam, in 1792, and at its capture in 1799. He was also 
distinguished at the capture of Carranow, in 1790, Cochin 
in 1795, and Columbo, in the island of Ceylon, in 1796. 
In 1801, be accompanied Sir David Baird and the Indian 
army to Egypt, with the distinguished rank of Deputy- 
Adjutant-General,—was present at the capture of Alex- 
andria, and final expulsion of the French army from 
Egypt. In 1803, he vbtained leave of absence, and came 
to England, where he was immediately appointed to the 
Home Staff, and served as assistant Adjutant-General to 
Lord Harrington, who commanded the London district. | 
In 1805, he returned once more to India, where he con-| 
tinued for two years, and then came home over land. He 
arrived in October, 1807, and joined the 73d regiment, | 
then quartered at Perth, in 1808. 

In 1509, when his regiment was ordered to New South | 
Wales, Colonel Macquarie stood so high in the estima-| 
tion of his King and of the Ministers, that he received the | 
appointment of Governor-in-Chief, in and over that | 
colony. He held this high office for a period of twelve | 
years ; and whatever may be said by those who envy what 
they cannot imitate, and are at all times anxious to detract | 
from the merits of their contemporaries, posterity will form 
a different estimate of his character, and be able to appre- 
ciate the soundness of those measures to which the colony | 


owes its present prosperity, and upon which will depend | 


its future greatness. Indefatigable in business, and well) 
qualified trom his intimate knowledge of mankind, to 
judge of the character of those with whom he came in 
contact, he conducted the affairs of his government with | 
a prudence and steadiness which few, however gifted, will 
ever equal, and none, we venture to affirm, can ever sur- 
pass. One of the maxims which he appears to have had 
constantly in his view was, to raise to something like re-| 
spectability in the scale of society those who had expiated 
their crimes and follies by a life of good conduct, and regu- 
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was advised, under the new regulations, to sell his Lieu. 
tenant-Colonelcy. During the winter of 1822-3, he tra. 
velled on the Continent for the benefit of Mrs, Macquarie’s 
health ; but in the autumn of last year, he retired once 
more to his estate in Mull, where, as he states in a letter 
addressed to the writer of this short memoir, he intended 
to rusticate for a few years, until his son was Prepared to 
enter Eton College. 

But, alas! how vain are the determinations of man! 
In April last, General Macquarie came up to town with 
the view of getting his colonial accounts finally settled, 
and to ascertain the determination of Ministers in regard 
to the remuneration to which he had become entitled by 
his long and faithful services as Governor of New South 
Wales, His accounts being regularly and correctly kept, 
were soon brought to a close; and his merit so fully al. 
Jowed, that a pension for life of a thousand a year was 
granted him; and as he states in a note from Duke. 
street, in the end of June last, his cares were near at an 
end. In four short days after the date of that note, they 
were indeed at anend forever. Dining ata friend’s house 
about the beginning of June, he was unable to procure a 
hackney coach, and as the rain had nearly ceased, he ven- 
tured to walk home to his lodgings. He was immediately 
seized with a suppression of urine, which in the end baffled 
the skill of the most eminent of the profession to remove or 
alleviate, and on the 1st of July he breathed his last. Mrs, 
Macquarie, impressed with some impending misfortune, 
and from information from a faithful black servant, who 
had been many years the attendant of the General, for. 
tunately left Mull to join her husband in London, and 
arrived a few days before his death, so that she had the 
consolation, though a melancholy one,, of witnessing the 
last moments of him whose loss is irreparable, but who 
died as he had lived, a hero and a Christian. Genera] Mace 
quarie was ever more desirous of a good name than of 
riches; he returned to England in 1822, a much poorer 
man than he left it in 1809. He did not live to enjoy his 
pension a single day, so that. the regulated price of a 
Lieutenant Colonelcy of Infantry was all that he received 
for a faithful service of neatly half a century. We have 
little doubt, however, that when his merits become fully 
known to his Majesty, and are fairly appreciated by his 
country, as one day they must be, that. some permanent 
mark of Royal favour will be granted to his orphan son. 
And upon whom could a baronetcy be more worthily be- 
stowed, than upon the son and only descendant of sucha 
man? Gereral Macquarie has left one brother, a dis 
tinguished officer, Lieutenant- Colonel Charles Macquarie, 
who retired from the service a few years ago on account of 
bad healih, and is now resident upon his property in his 


allied to the chief of that warlike and loyal clan. His larity in that country to which they had been transported, native isle. The General’s remains were sent down to 


mother was the sister of the late Murdoch Maclaine, of | and thus by the countenance and support which the we)l- | Scotland for interment, and have been deposited in the 
Lochbury, than whose a more ancient or distinguished | behaved were sure to meet with, he stimulated others (0 | new burying ground of Jarvisfield, Isle of Mull, where a 


family does not exist in the highlands of Scotland. At the 
early age of fifteen, (9th April, 1777,) he was appointed 
an ensign in the late 84th, or Royal Highland Emigrant 
Regiment, raised by his relation, Brigadier-General Allan 
M‘Lean; and, young as he was, he joined the corps im- 
mediately on his appointment, and served with it in Nova 
Scotia under the command of Generals Lord Clarence, 
Fraucis M‘Lean, and John Campbell, till 1781, when he 
got his Lieutenantcy in the late 71st regiment. This re- 
giment hie joined in South Carolina, when he served under 
the orders of the late General the Honourable Alexander 
Leslic, till 1782, when the 71st, with other regiments, 
being sent to Jamaica, he remained there till the conclu- 
son of the American war. At the peace of 1783, the 71st 
regiment was ordered home from the West Indies, and 
finally disbanded at Perth, in 1784. 

** Lieutenant Macquarie remained on half pay till Dec. 
1287, when be was appointed to the present 77th regi- 


| follow their good example; a conduct much more likely 
to prove beneficial than if the repentant criminal had been 
left to his hapless fate, in a society where it required all 
the support ef a Governor-in-Chief to give him a station 
in that society, and maintain him in it. Yet this Chris. 
| tian-like conduct was one of the few errors thit were im- 
puted to General Macquarie in the discharge of his duty 
as Governor of the Colony. 

Having been superseded by Major-General Sir Thomas 
| Brisbane, General Macquarie returned to England in 
| 1822, and retired, fora short time, to his estate in the 
Island of Mull. While in India, he married a Miss 
Jarvis, sister of Lieutenant-Colonel Jarvis, now of Dover, 
in Kent. But this lady did not live to accompany him to 
England, and left no issue ; and in the beginning of 1809, 
he was married a second time to Miss Campbell, daughter 
of Donald Campbell, Esq. of Airds, and sister to the pre- 
sent Sir John Campbell, of Ardnamuschan, Baronet. 
By this lady, who survives him, he has left one son, 








aent, then raising, and of which, from his standing in the 
service, he became the senior Lieutenant. He accom- 
panied his regiment to India in the spring of 1788, and 
arrived in Bombay in the month of August of that year, 


Lauchlan, who was born in Australia, and is now about 
nine years of age. Having served upwards of forty-seven 
years, Gencral Macquarie, a few days before his. death, 





monumemt is to be erected to his memory. 


Aug. ®, 1824. Signed A. H. 
A true extract. L. Macquarie, Captain h. p. 33d regt. 


LINES, 
On his Excellency the Governor’s,return from the Southera 
Settlements. i 
a 

Hail! Chief revered! with joy we greet once more 
Thy safe arrival on this favour’d shore ! 

When we beheld thee, scorning peaceful ease 
Tempt all the perils of the boist’rous seas, 

Each friend of virtue put to Heav’n the pray’r, 

And watchful Providence made thee its care! 

But now, returned, our pray’rs are chang'd to praise, 
And, to the great Supreme our thanks we raise ! 
Methinks I see a glorious female band 

Pass to the beach to view their patron land ! 
Religion first, array’d in spotless white ; 

Justice, with oy | pace and piercing sight ; 
Temp’rance, with look serene, complexion fair, 

And Fortitude, with calm determin’d air! 

—Cool, meditative Prudence, Patience mild, 

And tender Mercy, Pity’s favourite child ! 

Laborious Industry, her task well sped, 
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Wirth bland Benevolence, by Wisdom led. 
In joyful haste these join th’ expecting throng, 
While skulking Faction hides her venom’d tongue. 


But see, our honour’d Viceroy treads the shore, 
Fatigue and danger for the present o’er : 
The smile of welcome ev'ry face now wears,— 
A duteous people know their ruler’s cares : 
They know their happiness his end and aim, 
‘The good to cherish, and the bad reclaim 3 
Impartial justice with firm hand to deal, 
Unwarp’d by private pique, or party zeal ; 
To raise the drooping exile from despair, 
Who sad and cheerless thinks of days that were, 
Rid Virtue’s half-extinguished flame relume, 
And Reason all her native pow’rs resume ; 
Point out the path to honour and to peace, 
While the glad convert sees his troubles cease ; 
With cburteous grace true dignity to blend, 
To be the Sovereign’s and the people’s friend ; 
Public concerns with wisdom to direct, 
To plan with judgment, and with care inspect ; 
On the deserving favour to bestow, 
And teach the heart of gratitude to glow ; 
To mend our morals still the leading care, 
Adding to precept an example rare. 


But vain my efforts in this feeble verse 
Yo raise thy fame, or thy good deeds rehearse § 
The senate’s praise, a monarch’s gracious smile 
Will at a future day repay thy toil. 
True glory thines to this how far must yield 
The laurel’d trophies of the crimson ficld. 
Conduct like this shall give thee deathless fame, 
And unborn ages bless MACQUARIE’S name. 
Sydney, N. S. Wales, 6th Jan, 1812. 


aaa 
NOTICE OF THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE DR. CURRIE, 
BY HIS SON. 








— + 

Although we have yet only glanced at detached por- 
tions of this work, we have seen and heard enough of 
its merits to warrant our congratulating the reading public 
upon the appearance of a memoir which will form an in- 
teresting and valuable addition to the biographical litera- 
ture of the age. We are old enough to recollect the re- 
spect in which the talents and character ef the subject of 
this memoir were held by the most respectable and enlight- 
ened portion of our townsmer, by whom, in common with 
the literary and sciéntific world, the premature demise of 
Dr. Currie was the subject of deep regret. The hand of 
filial affection has delicately performed the pious task of 
reviving the memory of a revered and highly-gifted pa- 
rent. We shall resume our notice of a work which is 
equally creditable to the taste and talents of our re- 
spected towosman, Mr. William Wallace Currie, and 
shall for the present confine ourselves to two extracts, the 
one relative to Cowper the poet; and the other descriptive 
of the person and character of the subject of the memoir. 

COWPER, THE POET. 

“Johnny of Novfolk, alias the Rev. Dr. Johnson, is a 
creature of extraordinary simplicity. He is not unlike 
Dalton, the lecturer. He is, I believe, a man of great 
kindness and worth, and even of learning. We talked 
much of Cowper. The truth respecting that extraordinary 
genius is, that he was a lunatic of the melancholy kind, 
with occasional lucid intervals. Johnny said that Cowper 
firmly believed that good and evil spirits haunted his couch 
every night, and that the influence of the last generally 
prevailed. For the last five years of his life a perpetual 
gloom hung over him; he was never ovserved to smile, 
Tasked Johnny whether he suspected the people about 
him of bad intentions, (which seems to me the Shibboleth. 
Of insanity,) and he told me that he very often did. * For 
Instance,’ observed he, ‘he said there were two Johnnies ; 
oae the real man, the other an evil spirit in his shape; 
and when he came out of his room in the morning, he 
used to look me full in the faee, inquiringly, and turn 
of with a look of benevolence or of anguish, as he thought 
mea man ora devil!’ Hehad dreadful stomach com- 
plaints, and drank immense quantitics of tea. He was in- 
dilged in every thing, even in his wildest imaginations. 
It would have been better if he had been regulated in all 
Tespects.—The lite and death of the,philosophic Gibbon 
firmed a singular contrast to those of this unhappy poet. 
Mrs. Holroyd describes him as a man of the most correct 
manners, and of the most equal temper,—calm and rather 
dignified, and conversing with all the flow of his. writings. 
He was devoted to all the comforts of life, and liked the 
Clegancies, and even delicacies, of the table, but ate and 
drank sparingly. A few days before he died, he cons 
Yersed on a future state with Mrs. Holroyd, of which 

€ spoke as one having little or no hope; but professed 


that neither then, nor at any time, had he ever felt the 
horror which some express, of anvihilation.”” 
CHARACTER AND PERSON OF DR. CURRIE, 

** Dr. Currie was tall and well formed, erect, and inclin- 
ing to robust. His step was slow and measured ; his air 
commanding and dignified, admitting of no approach to 
familiarity ; and bis whole appearance calculated to inspire 
respect. His features, though not regular, were hand- 
some, especially his finely-expanded forehead, and deep- 
set dark blue eyes, indicative of profound reflection and 
quick penetration. His piercing glance few could with- 
stand, while us benignant sweetness, and the attendant 
smile which played round his lips still fewer could resist. 
His air was black; his complexion fair, and originally 
florid, until changed by illness ; his countenance full of in- 
telligence, benevolence, and sensibility, with an expres- 
sion, except when lighted up in conversation, of deep and 
habitual thought. A casual interview, or a slight ac- 
quaintance, would have given an erroneous impression of 
Dr. Currie. He had a certain stiffness and formality of 
manner, which he never altogether lost, and which made 
it difficult at first to feel quite at ease with him: in mixed 
society he sometimes spoke little, and seldom threw off 
that reserve which was usual to him at such moments, and 
which probably arose from the constant habit of command. 
ing himself and of observing others, or from that abstrac- 
tion by which men of deep study are often distinguished, 
but which certainly did not result from pride or austerity, 
to which it was sometimes unjustly attributed. 

** Latterly, indeed, his extreme languor, arising from 
exhaustion or debility, disposed him at times to be still 
and silent. So entire was his self-possession, and so uni 
form the circumspection of his deportment, that he was 
rarely betrayed into an inconsiderate expression. The 
cast of his mind was grave and energetic, tinged with a 
secret, pensive melancholy, partly, no doubt, proceeding 
from temperament, but possibly strengthened by the as- 
perity of his early fate, and by the incidents of his pro- 
fession, acting on a heart of great feeling. While in no 
respect incapacitated by this disposition from engaging in 
the active duties to which he was called, he was led by it 
to find a charm in the private circles superior to the at- 
tractions of general society, and to indulge in those intel- 
lectual pleasures which memory or imagination can bestow. 
He was not lavish of confidence or profession ; but the few 
who had confidence and regard possessed both very unre. 
servedly. 

** Froza nature he received an understanding of the first 
order, which was improved by study, enlarged by early 
intercourse with the world, and matured by observation 
and reflection. 

** His knowledge of human nature was profound, and 
was evinced by his skill in the analysis of individual cha- 
racter. His reach of intellect was equal to the discussion 
of the most abstruse and difficult subjects in metaphysics, 
politics, or morals, and his views were clear, comprehen. 
sive, and acute. He possessed uncommon powers of con- 
versation, illustrating each topic with singular clearness, 
and with great strength and happiness of expression; and 
he had so much candour, was so entirely free from preju 
dice, and was such a master of reasoning, that it was diffi- 
cult to converse with him seriously without improvement. 
To those with whom he was on terms of perfect intimacy, 
the attraction of his conversation was increased by a strong 
relish for humour, his quick perception of the ridiculous, 
and his being fully alive to the foibles of mankind. His 
voice was pleasing, and nicely modulated according to the 
feeling to which he gave utterance. When animated by 
strong excitenent, his delivery partook of his emotions, 
and rivetted the attention, “He was peculiarly skilled 
in drawing out those with whom he conversed, and setting 
them off to the best advantage, quickly discerning the 
subject with which they were most conversant; and 

rompted by a curiosity insatiable in the pursuit of know- 
edge, to this subject he led them, always listening with 
patience and attention; so that strangers quitted his com- 
pany, gtatified with his society, and pleased by having 
had the opportunity of giving information. Nor, while 
thus desirous of extracting knowledge from others, was 
Dr. Currie less willing to communicate that which he 
ossessed. To the young he was particularly accessible 
in this respect, and encouraged every disposition on their 
part to apply to hia.” 





MADAME DE GENLIS. 
(From the Private Correspondent of the London Morning 
Post.) 





Paris Jan. 1, 1831.—1I lament to inform you that the 
celebrated Countess de Genlis was found dead in her bed 


femme de chambre. She had been indisposed, but no 
seriously, for two days previous, and had, as usual, been 
occupied with her literary and other labours until a late 
hour.—Up to twelve at night she was dictating to her 
attendant, after which she commenced arranging a letter 
tothe King. ‘This was the Jast act of her life; and con- 
sidering the devoted attachment which she invariably 
manifested for her royal pupil, with the grateful and filial 
attentions with which it was repaid, she would not, pro- 
bably, had it been in her election, have wished to close 
her career in a different occupation. Scarcely a day passed 
in which some or the whole Royal Family failed in some 
token of kind remembrance to her; and King Philip 
himself had lately been pressing her to fix her resi- 
dence nearer to him. Toa letter offering for her accep- 
tance commodious and splendid apartments in the palace 
of the Tuilleries, where the present reigning family of 
France are expected in a short time to take up their own 
abode, the Countess was engaged in writing a grateful 
denial, and her reason for it, te his Majesty, until nearly 
three o’clock of the morning of her decease. At that 
hour shawas put to bed, and at ten o'clock, as I have 
before sal, she was found a corpse. 

It is but a few weeks ago only that I was taken by one 
of the tew friends to whom she allowed that privilege, to 
make her a visit. As his carriage drove into the court. 
yard of her hotel, one of the Royal equipages was leaving ; 
and the aged Countess recounted tous, with an enthusiasa 
almost youthful, and eyes sparkling with vivacity, that 
their Majesties having sent here some fine pheasants a 
day or two before, she had selected the best quills of 
these birds and made them into pens, which she had 
just despatched to her Royal friends in return. I wrote 
you some interesting particulars of a soiree at Madame 
and M. Cesar Moreau’s, where I had previously the plea- 
sure of meeting this extraordinary woman, who supported 
the conversation and the fatigues of a crowded assembly, 
whose homage and attentions she almost exclusively 
engrossed, with a spirit and vigour which would have 
been surprising in a younger woman for so many hours. 
I noticed to you at the time that it was the first formal 
party at which she had been present for several years, 
for she had for a length of time invariably declined 
such engagements. I also recounted to you the ex- 
pressive trait of a well known superstition on both 
sides of the Channel, with her almost presageful ob- 
servation to Bishop Luscombe, when the dinner com- 
pany were nearly on the point of sitting down to the 
dinner table, of the very ominous number thirteen—I at 
least am not the youngest! By a singular fortune, which 
Sterne would have said could only happen to sentimental 
travellers, I was among the first to hear of the death of 
the venerable Lady, and in the house too where I had first 
been presented to her. I was making a flying call in 
Place Vendome, when the footman whom Madame Mor- 
eau had despatched with her inquiries returned with the 
melancholy intelligence, about three o'clock in the day. 
Madame de Gerlis had sent on the previous day only, re- 
questing particularly to see M, and Madame Moreau 
(the latter of whom, a countrywoman of ours, was one of 
her especial favourites,) and the footman was sent with 
a message announcing their visit for this very day, the first 
of the year, little anticipating so mournful an occurrence. 
The aged Countess was, I believe, about eighty-eight years 
of age, and, if I recollect aright, her birth-day is some 
where about the 7ih or 8th of this month. Her grand. 
daughter, the Marechale Gerard, was in attendance on 
her venerable relative the moment the fatal event was 
made known to her. 











LIVERPOOL AND LONDON NIGHT ASYLUMS FOR THE 
HOUSELESS POOR. 





“ Res est sacra miser”—OViID. 


We have been favoured with the perusal ofa letter from 
Mr. N. Gould, a gentleman wiio takes a very active part 
in the management of the London Night Asylums. In 
this letter, which is addressed to a respectable merchant in 
siverpool, Mr. Gould says, **I observed, last winter, 
that an institution similar to the Houseless Poor Society, 
of London, had been operating in Liverpool, the regula- 
tions very similar to ours, of which I have been, for ten 
years, chairman.” 

Although it may not be of much Seep eon whether 
a good work be commenced in on.or Liverpool, yet, 
for the honour of our spirited and benevolent townsmen, 
we must put in their claim to the establishment of a Night 
Asylum for the Houseless Poor before such a refuge was 





thought of in any other part of the kingdom, as fifteen 


yesterday Friday) morning about ten o’clock, by her! years have elapsed since, an old and capacious guard. 
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eae 
room, in Chapel-street, was fitted up for the purpose, and 
accommodated a great number of inmates, principally 
seamen. 

The letter of Mr. Gould was accompanied by a printed 
report of the committee appointed to manage a subscription 
for the pur-pose of affording nightly shelter to the house 
less, and temporary relief to the destitute, during the 
winter of 1829-30. This is a document of which we had 
previously taken some pains to procure a copy, but with- 
out success, as it is out of print. We wished to com- 
on the details of the management of the London estab- 
ishment with those of our new permanent Night Asylum. 
The report, however, has not afforded us much informa- 
tion, as itis by no means so circumstantial as the o @ 
lately issued in Liverpool, 

There is one circumstance, however, connected with 
the metropolitan institution, which we must not pass over, 
as it shows that the Government, so far from regarding 
the Night Asylums with indifference or mistrust, have, 
unlike the constituted authorities here, promoted the es- 
tablishment, by furnishing buildings for the purpose. 
We shall here transcribe a passage from the pamphlet, 
relative to the committee’s acknowledgment of the prompt 
co-operation of Government in their good work : —*‘* Lord 
Lowther, and the other Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Woods and Forests, most promptly placed at the disposal 
of the committee, for their purposes, two tenements, in 
St. Martin’s-lane, and Mr. Gilbert, their surveyor, ren- 
dered very valuable service in the preparation of the same 
for the inmates.” 

{n London there are now three Night Asylums for the 
Houseless Poor; and there is a committee of about forty 
members, to assist in their management. Many of these 
gentlemen are persons of wealth and consequence ; and 
to that circumstance we may perhaps ascribe, in some 
degree, the countenance shown by Government to estab- 
lishments which are regarded with apathy or suspicion 
by many of our men in authority. In London, persons 
of rank and respectability do not shrink from the duty of 
committeemen for the Houscless Poor; and the motto 
they have adopted, in the printed report to which we have 
ane, does honour to them as men and as Christians. 

tis 

** Res est sacra miser,” 

by which we learn that these good Samaritans regard the 
wretched as epee d the objects of the care of their more 
favoured fellow-creatures, not as so many pests, which 
— to be got rid of by almost any means. 

rom the report we find that the accommodation for 
sleeping consists of clean straw, and the food of half a 

ind of bread on admission, and half a pound on leaving 
the Asylum, with the exception of Sunday, when such 
as attend at Divine service have an additional ration of 
half a pound of bread, with three ounces of cheese. 

To return from the London Asylums to our own, we 
have to inform the public, that, at the suggestion of many 
visiters of the house in Freemason’s-row, @ strong iron 
box has been fixed firmly in the wall of the building, ina 
niche in the staircase, with the inscription ‘* Remember 
the Houseless Poor.” ‘This box is secured by two good 


| apothecaries, quacks, undertakers, coffin makers, grave- 
diggers, cum multis alits, would cry out and rise in arms 
against the innovation, as destructive of their avocations, 
or perhaps their ** chartered rights?” We have some- 
| where read, that when an ingenious artist presented a 
certain Monarch with a glass vessel, which was as durable 
as metal, so that it might be thrown to the ground 
without being fractured, instead of being rewarded for 
his skill, he was beheaded, lest his invention should ruin 
all those who got a living by the manufacture of glass. 
It is much to be lamented, that improvements of every 
description tend to interfere with the emoluments, com- 
forts, or very existence of some individuals or lass; and 
this will, we fear, continue to be the case, until mankind, 
or nations, after Mr. Qwen’s philanthropic but Utopian 
plan, fraternize together in common, forming one huge 
partnership firm, each individual of which shall equally 
participate in the gencral stock. If such a system were 
racticable, every improvement for the abridgment of 
abour would prove a positive advantage to each member 
of society, as he would have ample time for study or re- 
creation. Society is, however, differently constituted ; 
each member, or each family, is pursuing its separate in- 
terests, rather than those of the common weal; and we 
must either reject all the advantages of machinery, and 
of human ingenuity, or we must take the evil along with 
the good. These reflections occurred to us.on the perusal 
of the following passage in Senior's Theory of Wealth. 


not be immediately injurious to somebody. Printing 
ruined the copyists, and the Turks, to protect their in- 
terests, prohibited it. Vaccination was deeply injurious 
to medical men. Steam-boats interfere with our coasters 
and packets; and, if the vacuum-engines should be made 
perfect, they will, in their turn deteriorate the value of 
the existing steam-boats. But would not every legislator 
be hooted from his post, who should, on these grounds, 
have prohibited or restricted printing, vaccination, or 
steam-boats? Will the proprietors of coal mines be heard 
if they pray that Mr. Perkins be restricted from makin 
any improvements in the steam-engine which shall di- 
minish the consumption of coals? And in what does the 
substitution of a foreign for a domestic commodity differ 
from of substitution of one domestic commodity for an- 
othe: ?’ 
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MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. 
—— 
(Extracts from the second Volume.) 








ea 
The following, though expressed in a few words, gives 
no bad picture of the ordinary run of English travellers : 

** Went to Chillon, through scenery worthy of I know 
not whom; went over the Castle of Chillon again. On 
our return met an English party in a carriage; a lady in 
it, fast asleep,—fast asleep in the most anti-narcotic spot in 
the world: excellent! I remember, at Chamouni, in the 
very eyes ot Mont Blanc, hearing another woman (English 





8. : 

There is also a box for small contributions in our office, | 
where donations under 5s. are deposited, instead of be- 
ing acknowledged in the newspapers. From the week's re- | 
turn list it appears that there were, on Wednesday night, 
in the Aeylum, 168 persons, namely, 79seamen and boys, 
69 mechanics, 18 women, I boy, 1 child. On that day, 
23 had been admitted, and 14 had quitted. On the 
Thursday previous, 12 were admitted, and 29 departed. 

On Sundays many persons are in the habit of visiting 
the asylum, and amongst them preachers of various deno- 
minations, who are listened to with respect and gratitude. 

A circumstance which happened during one of the most 
severe days of the present winter is worth relating. We 
called in at the Asylum, where we found two women 
and two children warming themselves at the fire. Asthey 
were somewhat more decently dressed than the inmates of 
the House generally are, we inquired what had brought 
thea there. To this they replied that they had only 
come in for a few minutes to warm themselves and their 
children, as they had no coals or fuel at home! _ This 
could not have n said for mere effect, as our visit was 
quite unex 

Some donations and some very acceptable presents were 
acknowledged in the last Mercury. 
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MACHINERY. . 
If any one could discover the long-sought-for universal 





panacea to prevent disease and lengthen life, or if he found | derful—beats even Greece. Of the trut of Juliet’s story 
emeial, can any per- | they seem tenacious to a degree, insisting on 
giving a date (1803), and showing a tomb. It isa plain, | 


out the clixir vite to render nan 
son doubt fora moment that the whole host of doctors, 





is part of a letter from Lord Byron to Mr. Moore :— 


also) exclaim to her party, * Did you ever see any thing 
more rural?’ as if 1 was Highgate, or Hampstead, or 
B;ompton, or Hayes. * Rural!’ quotha ?—rocks, pines, 
torrents, glaciers, clouds, and summits of eternal snow far 
above them,—and ‘ rural!’ ” 

The following portion of the fragments of a poem, now 
first published, is eminently Byronian :— 


« The under-earth inhabitants—are they 

But mingled millions decomposed to clay? 

The ashes of a thousand axes spread 

Wherever man has trodden or shall tread? 

Or do they in their silent cities dwell, 

Each in his incommunicative cell? 

Or have they their own language? and a sense 
Of breathless being? darken’d and intense 

As midnight in her solitude ?—Oh, earth? 
Where are the past? and wherefore had they birth ? 
The dead are thy inheritors—and we 

But bubbles on thy surface, and the key 

Of thy profundity is in the grave, 

The ebon portal of thy peopled cave, 

Where I would walk in spirit, and behold 

Our elements resolved to things untold 

And fathom hidden wonders, and explore 

The essence of great bosoms now no more.” 


The next is interesting to the lovers of the drama. It 
** I have been over Verona. The amphitheatre is won- 


the fact— 


** No improvement can possibly be made which shall | r 


open, and partly decayed sarcophagus, with with 
leaves in it, in a wild and denlate conventual ene 
once a yon 5 now ruined to the very graves. The si. 
tuation struck me as very appropriate to the legend, bei 
blighted as their love. i have brought panei few being 
of the granite to give to my daughter and my ni 
After other marvels of the city, paintings, antiquities, &, 
excepting the tombs of the Scaliger Princes, I have no 
pretensions to judge. The Gothic monumenis of the 
Scaligers pleased me, but *a poor virtuoso am J.’” 

Another paragraph in a letter of the poet to his biogra. 
pher, isin the genuine Don Juan style: 

“M y la‘e physician, Dr. Pollidori, is here, on his wa 
to’ England, with the present Lord G—, and the widow of 
the late Earl. Dr. Polidori has just now no more patient 
because his patients are no more. He had lately three 
who are now all dead—one embalmed. Horner and 8 
child of Thomas Hope’s are interred at Pisa and Rome, 
Lord G— died of an inflammation of the bowels ; so they 
took them out and sent them (on account of their disere. 
pancies) separately from the carcase, to England. Con. 
ceive aman going one way, and his intestines another, 
and his immortal soul a third! Was there ever such a dis. 
tribution? One cextainly has a soul ; but how it came to 
allow itself to be inclosed in a body is more than I can 
imagine. I only know that if once mine gets out, I will 
have a bit of a tussle before I let it get in again to that or 
any other.” 

The following jeux d’esprit are in a letter to Mr. Mur. 
ay: 





y— 
‘I'll tell you astory. The other day, a man he 
English ———, mistaking the statues of Charlemagne and 
Constantine, which are equestrian, for those of Peter and 
Paul, asked another which was Paul of these same horse. 
men? To which the reply was, ‘I thought, Sir, that St, 
Paul had never got on horseback after his accident.’” 

**1°ll tell you another. Henry Fox, writing to some 
one from Naples, the other day, after an illness, adds, 
‘and I am so changed that my oldest creditors would 
hardly know me.’ ” 

If Byron was in earnest when he wrote the following 
p e, we find another reason to add to the thousand that 
oy ly existed—to regret that he did not live to ** a green 
old age. 
‘* Besides, I mean to write my best work in Jtalian, 
and it will take me three years more thoroughly to master 
the language ; and then, if my fancy exists, and I exig 
too, | will try what I can do really. As to the estimation 
of the English, which you talk of, let them calculate what 
it is worth before they insult me with their insolent cone 
descension.” 
The following few lines serve to show that he hada 
heart keenly susceptible to the illusions of the dramatic 
SCENE tm 
‘¢ Last night I went to the representation of Alfieri's 
Mirra, the two last acts of which threw me into convul- 
sions. I do not mean by that word a lady’s hysterics, but 
the agony of reluctant tears, and the choking shudder 
which 1 do not often undergo for fiction Thisis but the 
second time for any thing under reality; the first was on 
seeing Kean’s Sir Giles Overreach” 





== 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








The verses beginning “ Hear the voice,” &c. are not, in our 
opinion, sufficiently correct for publication. 

Tue French Drama.—Until we see the translation of the 
French comedy named by our correspondent with a Greek 
signature, we can, of course, offer no opinion, All we can 
say on the subject under p circumstances is, that the 
Freneh dramatic writers are apt to indulge in double ew 
tendre and other objectionable licenses, for which, in our 
opinion, not even the wit of Moliere himself can atone. { 
the writer of the pieee named by our correspondent has 
avoided this vice, and if the comedy possesses merit in other 
respects, it may probably prove very acceptable. Nous 
verrons. 

Phile-Achilicad’s letter reached us too late for insertion this 
week. It shall have a place in our next. 

Music.—The next Kaleidoscope will contain a piece of music. 
Moorr's Lirz or Bynon.—Some further interesting extracts 
from this popular work are in reserve for our next. 

We have further to acknowledge the communications of 
J. G.—Anon—-A Sufferer. 

Cuxzss,—D. is mistaken, as we shall show him in our next. 
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